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Government 


Ex-GI’s  may  swamp  campuses  af{ain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Maj.  Gen.  Carl  R.  Gray,  head  of  the  Veterans 
Administration.  In  fact,  he  predicts  that  future  enrollment 
of  veterans  may  be  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
His  forewarning  is  based  on  these  figures:  only  6,500,000 
of  8.500,000  veterans  with  approval  for  training  have  be¬ 
gun  it;  6,500,000  others  are  eligible  for  college  benefits. 
The  deadline  which  will  end  new  enrollments  under  the 
GI  Bill  is  nearing,  he  adds.  Set  at  June  24,  1951,  it  may 
stir  up  a  last  minute  rush  to  colleges,  particularly  if  em¬ 
ployment  drops. 

Federal  support  of  parochial  schools  was 

asked  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the. annual  convention  of 
the  Nat.  Catholic  Educational  Assn,  in  Philadelphia  last 
month.  “Federal  aid,”  the  convention  assemblage  declar¬ 
ed,  “should  be  granted  equitably  to  all  schools  which  serve 
the  public  .  .  .  otherwise  the  very  survival  of  private  and 
church -related  education  will  be  imperiled  by  the  favored 
position  and  virtual  monopoly  of  public  education  .  .  . 
such  a  development  would  tend  to  destroy  that  freedom 
of  education  which  is  fundamental  to  the  individual’s  right 
to  attend  a  school  of  his  own  or  his  parents’  choice.” 
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7!i  bills  granting  Cs^deral  funds  to  schools 
have  been  introduced  thus  far  in  the  81st  Congress.  None 
has  reached  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  one,  S1411  grant¬ 
ing  $35,000,000  per  year  for  school  health  services,  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate.  S246.  providing  $300,000,000 
in  general  aid  to  schools,  is  expected  to  be  brought  to  Sen¬ 
ate  vote  this  week.  The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  will  take  up  school  legislation  early  in  May,  it 
is  reported. 

A  new  law  on  sehool  expenditures  solves  a 
dilemma  for  Pennsylvania  school  boards.  The  confusion 
started  in  1947  when  the  State  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
money  collected  through  extra-curricular  activities  must 
be  handled  by  school  boards  exactly  as  tax  funds.  As  the 
school  code  of  the  state  prohibited  boards  from  spending 
tax  funds  on  extra-curricular  activities,  schools  found  that 
they  had  to  defy  either  the  ruling  or  the  code  to  support 
athletics  and  school  organizations.  In  the  new  act,  how¬ 
ever,  extra-curricular  organizations  (including  athletic 
associations)  are  given  semi-official  standing  and  author¬ 
ity  to  raise  and  spend  money  under  supervision. 

Another  statute  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
last  month:  school  boards  may  establish  a  card-rating 
system  and  keep  a  permanent  record  of  teachers’  work. 
Schools  making  cuts  in  their  teaching  staff  must  discharge 
those  teachers  whose  efficiency  rating  is  lowest.  If  no  rat¬ 
ings  are  kept,  no  teachers  may  be  discharged. 

^>w  Deputy  f'ommlssloner  of  Education 

is  Dr.  Rail  I.  Grigsby  who  served  as  Acting  Commission¬ 
er  from  the  time  Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker  resigned  from 
the  commissionership  last  July  to  the  middle  of  March, 
when  Dr.  Earl  James  McGrath  took  office. 

Sehool  modernization  in  South  Carolina 

must  await  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  or  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  proposed  referendum  on  a  sales  tax  which  would 
finance  the  suggested  impruvemeiils.  As  state  lawmakers 
have  shelved  a  plan  to  overhaul  the  public  school  system, 
school  organizations  are  supporting  the  referendum  sug¬ 
gestion.  Result  of  a  similar  vote  in  Georgia  last  month 
does  not  encourage  them,  however.  (See  “y  oting  3  to  I 
Against  Increased  Taxes”  April  20  EDUCATION  SUMMARY.) 
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C  ompulsory  sehool  attendance  age  in  Wis¬ 
consin  has  been  set  at  16  by  the  current  legislature. 
Under  the  previous  law,  a  rural  student  had  not  been  re- 
uired  to  attend  school  beyond  the  eighth  grade  if  his 
istrict  did  not  provide  a  local  high  school.  In  the  future, 
these  districts  must  pay  tuition  and  transportation  costs 
of  students  to  neighboring  schools. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"The  Hoover  Commission  Looks  at  Education”  Educational  Trend, 
Apr.  1949.  Deep  River,  Conn.  (A  summary  oj  the  Commissions 
recommendations  on  education  published  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Educator’s  Washington  Dispatch.) 


Administration 


Steps  in  selecting  a  superintendent  are  out¬ 
lined  for  school  boards  in  a  new  bulletin*  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators.  Not¬ 
ing  that  the  diminishing  supply  of  competent  school 
administrators  is  a  critical  problem  (see  below)  ^  and 
that  choosing  a  good  superintendent  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  action  a  hoard  can  take,  the  report  advises  board 
members  to  make  an  active  search  for  their  school  leader 
— not  to  wait  for  a  likely  candidate  to  appear.  Among 
practices  recommended  are; 

1.  Boards  should  make  a  public  announcement  of  the 
vacancy  to  assure  prospective  candidates  that  they  may 
apply  for  the  job  within  the  scope  of  professional  ethics. 

2.  Boards  should  draw  up  a  set  of  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  qualifications  needed  in  the  man  they  are  seek¬ 
ing.  These  should  be  published  locally  and  sent  to  college 
placement  centers  and  to  professional  groups.  Such  agen¬ 
cies  also  should  receive  concise  information  on  the  school 
system  and  community. 

3.  WTiile  all  members  of  small  boards  may  canvass  for 
prospects,  all  nominations  and  applications  should  be 
sent  to  one  member,  usually  the  secretary  or  president. 

4.  While  boards  should  accept  applications  from  per¬ 
sons  already  employed  in  the  school  system,  they  should 
guard  against  “provincialism.” 

5.  Applicants  should  be  screened  through  a  study  of 
their  qualifications,  then  a  select  few  should  be  called 
for  personal  interviews  at  the  board’s  expense. 

6.  Interviewing  should  be  done  by  the  entire  board 
and  proceedings  should  be  strictly  confidential. 

7.  The  entire  board  should  agree  on  the  appointment, 
as  unanimous  selection  gives  promise  of  harmonious  re¬ 
lationship  and  builds  public  confidence  in  both  the  board 
and  the  superintendent. 

A  project  In  public  relations,  partially  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Pennsylvania  School  Studv  Council,  reveals 
two  common  failings  of  school  public  relations  programs; 
( 1 )  schools  often  do  not  take  the  initiative  in  contacting 
community  groups  (2)  when  they  do,  they  fail  to  contact 
some  of  the  more  influential  organizations. 

In  reaching  these  conclusions,  investigators  based 
their  opinions  on  a  study  of  school-community  relation¬ 
ship  in  member  schools  of  the  council.  In  these  40  sys¬ 
tems,  it  was  found  that  (1)  contacts  between  schools  and 
local  organizations  had  been  initiated  in  three  out  of  four 


instances  by  the  community  groups  (2)  schools  made  con¬ 
tacts  preponderantly  with  service  clubs  and  educational 
groups  (3)  power  to  get  things  done  in  the  community 
usually  lay  with  business,  industrial  and  fraternal  groups 
and  service  clubs. 

The  study,  which  is  continuing,  is  under  the  guidance 
of  Wm.  S.  Vincent,  professor  of  education  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  secretary  of  the  council.  (For  news  of  an¬ 
other  council  project,  see  “To  Teach  Pupils  About  Education,” 
CURRICULA.) 

Problemii  of  Catholic  educatorti  were  aired 
at  the  convention  of  the  Nat.  Catholic  Educational  Assn, 
held  in  Philadelphia  April  19  to  22.  Like  public  schools. 
Catholic  schools  are  faced  with  increasing  enrollments,  a 
growing  shortage  of  teachers.  While  Catholic  student 
population  has  increased  by  680,000  in  the  past  two  years. 
Catholic  schools  have  found  only  3,800  additional  clerical 
and  3,000  additional  lay  teachers.  Rev.  Wm.  E.  McManus, 
assistant  director  of  education  for  the  Nat.  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  reported. 

Revision  of  curricula  was  advised  by  many  speakers. 
Father  McManus  recommended  a  general  overhauling 
with  more  emphasis  in  high  school  on  social  sciences  and 
“education  for  living.”  Others  advocated  more  two-year 
post-high  school  institutions  to  serve  students  now  in 
colleges  who  cannot  assimilate  the  usual  type  of  college 
education. 

Leaders  warned  against  federal  control  of  schools. 
President  of  the  association.  Archbishop  John  T.  McNich- 
olas  of  Cincinnati,  charged  that  public  educational  asso¬ 
ciations  were  unwisely  promoting  monopolistic  education. 
He  cautioned ;  “Powerful  associations  that  deify  the  State 
in  education  are  satisfied  at  present  because  the  State,  in 
large  measure,  allows  them  to  control  education  and  per¬ 
mits  them  to  set  standards.  This  will  eventually  be 
succeeded  by  a  political  dictatorship  of  education.” 

Shortage  of  competent  administrators  is 

a  more  serious,  if  less  spectacular,  problem  than  shortage 
of  teachers,  according  to  Worth  McClure,  exec.  secy,  of 
the  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators.  Between  1,000 
and  2.000  additional  superintendents  could  be  absorbed 
t)vernight.  he  states.  One  remedy  suggested;  a  50% 
increase  in  administrators’  salaries.  (See  “Salaries  in  City 
School  SYstems.”  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS.) 

Elementary  principals  in  the  Sonth  have 
organized  to  draw  up  standards  for  elementary  schools 
similar  to  those  established  for  high  schools  and  colleges 
by  the  Southeast  Assn.  Affiliated  with  the  Dept,  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals  of  the  NEA.  the  group  will 
include  principals  in  Georgia,  Florida,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  .Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 

DrK'CS  fur  better  schools  have  been  sparked  by 
“B-I-E  Days”  in  .“50  communities,  according  to  the  IJ.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  On  these  days  (B-I-E  stands  for 
Business-Industry-Education),  businessmen  in  town  are 
hosts  to  teachers  as  they  show  them  how  their  oflSces 
operate  or  explain  industrial  processes.  Teachers’  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  community  increases,  while  business  and 
industrial  leaders  receive  renewed  faith  in  education 
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through  acquaintance  with  school  personnel,  the  Chamber 
explains.  Its  Committee  on  Education  will  soon  release 
“\^y,  Who,  What  and  How  to  Plan  a  B-I-E  Day,”  a 
booklet  for  use  by  communities  seeking  business-educa* 
tion  cooperation. 

A  department  of  ehild  services  functions  in 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  schools  to  coordinate  the  Health 
Department,  Department  of  Special  Education,  Attend¬ 
ance  Department  and  Visiting  Teacher  Department.  Prin¬ 
cipals  of  elementary  schools,  who  had  trouble  in  deciding 
which  department  should  be  contacted  to  handle  situa¬ 
tions  that  might  well  have  channeled  to  any  of  the  four, 
now  submit  all  problems  to  the  over-all  bureau. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*  ‘Choosing  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Amer.  Assn,  of  School 
Administrators.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  12p.  25c. 

A  Report  About  Business-Sponsored  Teaching  Aids,  Thos.  J.  Sin¬ 
clair.  F.  A.  Owen  Pub.  Co.,  Danville,  N.Y.  113p.  (A  report  on 
what  business  is  doing  in  development  of  teaching  aids,  what  edu¬ 
cators  think  of  such  programs,  how  relationships  between  business 
and  education  can  be  improved,  and  how  better  materials  can 
be  provided.) 

“What  Makes  a  Good  Preschool  Planning  Conference?”  Virgil  E. 
Herrick,  A.  M.  Johnston,  James  E.  Pease.  Elementary  School  Jour., 
Apr.  1949.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (Analysis  of  a  successful 
planning  conference  at  LaCrange,  III.) 
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Information  on  teacher  suppiy  in  19  states  is 
a  new  report  of  the  North  Central  Assn,  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  Comjuled  under  the  direction  of 
Dean  Ray  C.  Maul  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Em¬ 
poria,  Kans..  it  reveals  that  eolleges  in  the  area  will  turn 
out  11,881  certified  elementary  teachers  this  spring — 
5,612  with  four  years’  training.  That  is  slightly  more 
than  the  number  receiving  certification  last  year,  but  only 
69.95%  of  the  number  trained  in  1941. 

In  contrast,  colleges  will  produce  26,159  high  school 
teachers,  155.13%  of  the  number  graduated  in  1941.  In 
every  high  school  field  except  home  economics,  1949 
production  will  be  above  that  of  eight  years  ago.  Fields 
in  which  oversupply  is  greatest:  social  sciences  and  men’s 
phvsical  education. 

In  finding  “demand”  for  teachers,  the  North  Central 
Assn,  committee  has  counted  those  teachers  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  filled  a  regular  position  and  who 
did  not.  the  preceding  year,  teach  anywhere.  Based  on 
reports  from  11  states,  the  “demand”  for  9.877  new  high 
school  teachers  last  September  was  met  by  graduation 
of  11,040  qualified  high  school  teachers  the  spring  before: 
on  the  other  hand,  the  “demand”  for  11.887  new  element¬ 
ary  teachers  v'as  matched  bv  only  2.894  new  elementary 
teachers  with  four  years  of  training,  by  only  5.397  quali¬ 
fied  for  certification. 

A  new  section  of  the  report,  which  is  published  annual¬ 
ly,  deals  with  the  amount  of  preparation  of  teachers  now- 
in  service.  Of  the  nine  states  submitting  figures  (Arizona, 
Illinois.  Kansas.  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oklahoma. 
West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin).  Arizona  has  the  best- 


prepared  teachers.  In  Arizona,  94%  of  all  elementary 
teachers  have  four  years  of  training.  Next  highest  is 
Oklahoma  where  86.10%  of  the  Negro  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  and  66.77%  of  while  elementary  teachers  have  de¬ 
grees.  In  Nebraska,  however,  only  16.56%  have  had 
four  years’  training. 

Salarios  in  city  school  systems  are  reported 
in  a  new  bulletin*  of  the  NEA.  Compared  with  a  similar 
report  in  1931,  two  pronounced  trends  are  shown:  (1)  a 
closing  of  the  gap  between  salaries  of  classroom  teachers 
and  administrators  (2)  a  leveling  off  between  salaries  of 
elementary  and  high  school  teachers. 

In  school  systems  of  cities  of  between  100,000  and 
500,000  population,  for  instance,  the  median  salary  of 
classroom  teachers  had  advanced  70.6%  during  the  pe¬ 
riod,  compared  with  a  24^^  advance  in  the  salary  of  sup¬ 
erintendents.  While  pay  of  high  school  teachers  in  this 
population  group  had  risen  57.3%,  salaries  of  elementary 
school  teachers  had  gone  up  75%. 

Of  the  2,187  school  systems  in  the  survey  (about  58% 
of  those  in  cities  of  more  than  2,500  population),  85% 
reported  the  existence  of  salary  schedules.  Most — about 
95% — are  of  the  single-salary  type,  based  on  preparation 
rather  than  type  of  job,  compared  with  30.6%  ten  years 
ago.  Present  differences  between  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  school  salaries  indicate  that  the  full  effect  of  the 
single-salary  schedule  in  raising  elementary  teachers  sal¬ 
aries  is  still  to  be  felt,  the  report  concludes. 

By  taking  part  in  a  radetship  program, 

inexperienced  teachers  may  fill  positions  in  the  Cincinnati 
public  schools  although  school  board  rules  specify  that 
teacher-applicants  must  have  a  year  of  experience  to  be 
eligible  for  employment. 

The  cadet  program  consists  of  four  hours  of  graduate 
work  at  the  U.  of  Cincinnati  for  each  of  two  years.  The 
first-year  course,  called  the  “Practicum.”  is  designed  to 
provide  practical  help  in  teaching  problems  common  to 
new  teachers;  the  second  course.  “Contemporary  Element- 
arv  Education,”  gives  an  overview  of  nation-wide  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  elementarv  field.  Cadets  receive  the  usual 
beginning  salary  and  the  school  system  pays  their  uni¬ 
versity  tuition. 

In  studying  tpachor  eompetpncp,  investi¬ 
gators  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  are 
approaching  the  question  from  a  new  angle:  instead  of 
compiling  a  list  of  desirable  teacher  traits,  they  are  col¬ 
lecting  descriptions  of  teacher  behaviors  in  specific  situ¬ 
ations.  I.ater  the  incidents,  which  now  mount  up  to  500, 
will  be  classified  as  to  whether  thev  constitute  effective  or 
ineffective  teachine,  then  the  collection  will  be  sent  to 
educators  in  the  New  England  School  Development  Coun¬ 
cil  who  will  vote  on  whether  behaviors  described  are 
correctly  classified. 

According  to  the  project’s  director,  Simeon  J.  Domas. 
the  distinction  between  this  and  previous  attempts  to  pin 
down  competence  is  that  former  studies  relied  on  subjec¬ 
tive  judgments  of  principals  and  supervisors.  In  basing 
their  evaluations  on  listing  of  traits,  many  interpreted 
the  trait  differently,  he  points  out.  However,  he  believes 
that  behavior  descriptions  can  be  phrased  in  words  which 
will  mean  the  same  thing  to  all  persons.  While  the  method 
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has  not  been  used  in  the  study  of  teacher  competence  be¬ 
fore,  it  recently  was  employed  in  the  Officer  Evaluation 
Project  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  currently  is  being 
used  in  a  study  of  naval  scientific  research  personnel  by 
the  Amer.  Institute  for  Research. 

Sponsoring  the  project  are  Harvard  U.,  through  a 
Milton  Fund  grant,  and  the  New  England  School  Devel¬ 
opment  Council,  acting  through  the  Educational  Research 
Corporation. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
/  ’Salaries  and  Salary  Schedules  of  City-School  Employees,  1948- 
if’  49,  Research  Div.,  NEA.  1201  1 6th  St.,  N.W.,  IT ash.  6,  D.C. 
7lp.  50c. 

Courses  in  Safety  Education  for  Teachers,  Nat.  Safety  Council. 
20  N.  IF  acker  Dr.,  Chicago  6.  (A  free  listing  of  courses  in  general 
safety  and  driver  training  being  offered  this  summer  in  institutions 
of  higher  education.) 

Opportunities  for  Summer  Study  in  Latin  America,  1949,  Div.  of 
Education,  Pan  American  Union,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (A  list  of  summer 
school  courses  offered  by  Latin  American  institutions,  by  U.S. 
institutions  on  Latin  American  campuses  or  in  connection  with 
Latin  American  tours.) 

“Better  Teachers  Are  Coming,”  Ralph  W.  Tyler.  Nation's  Schools, 
May  1949.  919  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  (A  summary  of  the 
improvements  in  the  selection  and  training  of  teachers.) 


Teaching  3tvthod»  and  Problerntt 


With  a  ^^fractioncountern’’  students  in  a  mathe¬ 
matics  clinic  at  Midwood  high  school  in  Brooklyn  are 
able  to  “see”  the  principle  of  fractions.  The  counter, 
developed  by  Nathan  Lazar,  instructor  at  Columbia  Teach¬ 
ers  College  and  staff  member  of  the  research  bureau  of 
the  New  York  City  schools,  looks  somewhat  like  an 
abacus.  It  has  seven  rows  of  movable  blocks — those  in 
the  top  row  represent  complete  units,  those  in  lower  rows 
have  been  cut  to  the  size  of  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths, 
sixths  and  sevenths.  By  moving  the  blocks  about,  students 
can  perform  (and  more  readily  understand)  fractional 
operations,  including  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica¬ 
tion  and  division. 

Grading  as  practiced*  and  measurement  of  pupil 
achievement  as  taught  to  prospective  teachers  are  two  dif¬ 
ferent  things,  according  to  a  study  reported  in  the  Pea- 
hndy  Journal  of  Education.^  Bv  sending  a  questionnaire 
to  a  group  of  elementary  sc'hool  teachers  and  to  another 
group  of  student  teachers,  it  was  found  that  practicing 
teachers  give  more  importance  to  effort,  student  teachers 
would  give  more  to  actual  progress.  (For  news  of  an  investi¬ 
gation  as  to  how  grades  affect  pupils,  see  “To  Test  Parents,” 
PARENT-TEACHER.) 

rreditinK  modern  readinK  methods,  a  sur¬ 
vey  staff  which  studied  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  schools 
reports*  that  it  found  reading  achievement  of  sixth-grade 
pupils  in  1948  above  that  of  pupils  who  attended  the 
school  in  1931.  Average  age  of  pupils  was  younger, 
however,  due  to  a  new  promotion  policy  in  which  age  is 
a  more  important  factor  in  promotions  and  reading 
achievement  less.  As  a  result,  the  1948  class  had  some 
pupils  who  would  not  have  been  advanced  to  the  sixth 
grade  had  they  been  in  school  in  1931.  As  they  pulled 


down  the  class  average,  investigators  concluded  that  read¬ 
ing  achievement  had  improved  considerably  more  than 
statistics  revealed. 

Correetion  of  English  themes  could  be  turned 
over  to  student  committees  with  benefit  to  both  students, 
and  composition  teachers  who  too  often  are  loaded  down 
with  paper  work,  according  to  Fred  G.  Walcott,  head  of 
the  department  of  English  at  the  Michigan  U.  high  school. 
He  suggests  a  laboratory  method  in  which  groups  of  two 
or  three  students  correct  a  paper  together,  with  the  teach¬ 
er’s  role  that  of  consultant  and  arbitrator.  Pupils,  Mr. 
Walcott  believes,  are  more  willing  to  accept  corrections 
made  by  their  classmates,  and  by  taking  part  in  discus¬ 
sion  of  their  own  themes  learn  to  re-read  and  polish  their 
own  writing. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

^“Reading  Achievement  Then  and  Now,”  F.  H.  Finch  and  V.  W. 
Gillenwater.  Elementary  School  Jour.,  Apr.  1949.  5750  Ellis  Ave., 
Chicago  37. 

'^“Implications  of  Present  Measurement  Practices,”  Dorothy  Rog¬ 
ers.  Peabody  Jour,  of  Education,  Mar.  1941.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

“Teaching  American  History  Through  Its  Period  Music”  Nora  D. 
Christianson.  Social  Studies,  Apr.  1949.  809  N.  19th  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  30,  Pa.  (Suggestions  for  the  use  of  music  in  teaching 
American  history.) 

Teaching  the  Youngest,  Mabel  Louise  Culkin.  Macmillan  Co., 
60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  238p.  $2.50.  (A  guide  for  student  kinder¬ 
garten  teachers  covering  both  work  and  play  periods.) 

“Major  Controversies  over  the  ‘Social  Studies’  in  American  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  ”  Leo  J.  AlUunas.  Harvard  Educational  Rev., 
Winter  1949.  Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (A 
discussion  of  the  trends  in  social  studies  teaching  since  World 
War  1  and  a  summary  of  the  attacks  made  on  the  movement  to 
“fuse”  history  with  other  social  sciences.) 

“Teaching  Democratic  Values."  Willis  Moore.  Harvard  Edu<’a 
lional  Rev.,  Winter  1949.  Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  (A  discussion  of  the  methods  that  may  be  used  in 
teaching  democratic  values.) 


Curricula 


Tonrses  called  unnecessary  by  the  California 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  are  those  on  human  and 
family  relations.  Last  month  the  committee  tabled  a  bill 
that  would  have  made  such  instruction  required  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  high  schools  as  soon  as  there  were  enough  teachers. 

To  teach  students  about  education,  15  high 
schools  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania  School  Study  Coun¬ 
cil  are  experimenting  with  a  unit  designed  to  give  students 
insight  into  the  importance  of  public  education  and  the 
problems  surrounding  the  improvement  of  schools.  Used 
in  Problems  of  Democracy  classes,  it  is  placed,  strategi¬ 
cally,  in  the  12th  grade — as  12th-grade  students  will  soon 
be  members  of  the  voting  public. 

Topics  covered  are  (1)  Why  does  our  society  spend 
money  and  effort  in  educating  our  young  people?  (2) 
How  good  a  job  do  our  schools  do?  (3)  Who  decides 
what  our  schools  should  try  to  do  and  how  they  should 
do  it?  (4)  Who  has  paid  for  the  schooling  you  have  just 
received? 

For  study  material,  students  use  school  public  rela- 
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tions  bulletins,  current  school  budgets  and  annual  reports, 
current  educational  magazines,  films  and  elementary 
books  in  education.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  teachers  using 
the  unit  will  report  their  experiences  and  make  a  full 
description  of  the  course  available  for  distribution. 

A  for  |{host  fownsi  in  Minnesota  was  an 

intriguing  project  for  students  of  an  American  history 
class  at  Tracy  (Minn.)  Junior  College.  The  hunt  for 
by-gone  settlements  started  several  years  ago,  but  al¬ 
though  the  students  have  scattered,  many  continue  to  send 
information  on  new  discoveries  to  the  instructor,  Neal  R. 
Merritt.  Now,  though  teaching  elsewhere,  he  continues 
to  collect  ghost  town  histories.  He  believes  such  research 
could  be  conducted  by  high  school  classes,  and  particularly 
favors  the  study  of  vanished  communities  as  it  teaches  a 
sharp  lesson:  that  adjustment  to  changing  conditions  is 
I'ssential  to  well-being. 

Although  not  intoresited  in  history,  slow- 
learning  pupils  in  experimental  social  studies  classes  in 
New  York  City  are  anxious  to  learn  what  is  happening  in 
the  world  today,  according  to  a  report  recently  released 
by  the  school  system.  Students  taking  part  are  those  with 
I.(J.’s  of  from  70  to  95  who  have  previously  failed  in 
social  studies  courses.  Although  there  has  been  no  scien¬ 
tific  evaluation  of  the  results  of  the  project,  teachers  have 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  its  value,  Assoc.  Supt.  Fred¬ 
eric  Ernst,  head  of  the  academic  high  school  division,  said. 

Study  of  student  government  is  suggested  as 
a  unit  in  orientation,  civics  and  English  classes  for  New 
York  City  high  schools.  A  new  bulletin,  “The  High 
School  Student  and  His  G.O.,”  has.  been  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  faculty  advisers  of  the  General  Organiza¬ 
tions  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  schools  in  developing  their 
own  programs. 


Guidance 


A  report  of  guidanee  aetivitlea  among  high 
schools  of  the  North  Central  Assn,  discloses  what  phases 
of  a  complete  guidance  program  are  becoming  common 
practice,  what  phases  are  lagging  behind.  One  guidance 
characteristic  in  which  many  schools  excel:  the  use  of 
all  available  information  on  students  by  the  teaching  staff. 
Characteristics  that  few  schools  have  developed ;  ( 1 )  staff 
study  of  the  aims,  practices  and  outcomes  of  the  guidance 
and  counseling  program  (2)  the  use  of  community  re¬ 
sources  in  guidance. 

The  report,  based  on  self-surveys  of  2,177  high  schools, 
was  made  by  a  committee  headed  hy  J.  Fred  Murphy,  asst, 
supt.  in  charge  of  counseling  for  the  Indianapolis  schools. 
In  rating  themselves,  schools  followed  a  guidance  chart 
in  which  the  committee  sets  forth  15  characteristics  of  a 
good  guidance  program. 

As  a  factor  in  college  success,  the  size  of  the 
high  school  from  which  a  freshman  comes  has  little  sig¬ 
nificance.  according  to  a  study  made  at  the  U.  of  Michigan. 
Academic  records  of  freshmen  students  from  Michigan 
high  schools  were  analyzed,  but  no  correlation  between 
high  school  size  and  achievement  of  students  was  found. 
Factors  which  did  seem  to  indicate  academic  success 
were:  (1)  intellectual  and  social  maturity  (2)  good  work 
habits  (3)  adequate  preparation  for  college  studies  (4) 
a  certain  minimum  of  financial  resources. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Croup  Guidance.  Robt.  Hoppock.  McGraw  Hill,  330  W,  42nd  St., 
N.Y,  18.  Due  soon.  (In  three  parts,  this  guide  explains  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  group  guidance  to  individual  counseling,  what  the  group 
guidance  program  should  include;  describes  seven  ways  in  which 
to  handle  group  guidance;  presents  a  review  of  the  benefits  of 
group  guidance.) 


''Amrriran  Cullure.’**  a  two-semester  course  being 
offered  for  the  third  year  at  James  Whitcomb  Riley  high 
school  in  South  Bend,  Ind..  combines  United  States  his¬ 
tory  and  American  literature.  Taught  by  two  teachers, 4  These  Are  Your  Children,  Gladys  Gardner  Jenkins,  Helen  ; 

one  a  history  and  the  other  an  English  instructor,  the  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago  11. 

course  is  divided  into  four  units:  (1)  People’s  Unit  (2) 

Rights  Unit  (3)  Economic  or  Work  Unit  and  (4)  World 
Peace.  The  social  studies  teacher  presents  historical  facts 
and  the  significance  of  events,  while  the  English  teacher 
uses  literature  to  bring  a  greater  understanding  of  past 
and  present  conflicts  and  tensions.  KcUffioU 


Individual  Behavior.  Donald  Snygg  and  Arthur  W.  Combs.  Harper 
&  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  386p.  $3.50.  (A  new  approach 
to  psychology  offering  means  of  understanding  the  behavior  of 
particular  individuals  rather  than  average  individuals.) 

Shacter 

$2.50. 

in  which  the  classroom  and  home  can  promote  the  physit^, 
tal  and  social  health  of  children.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Our  School  Studies,  Nat.  Ed.  Assn.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash,  6, 
D.C.  (Annual  report  of  the  profession  to  the  public  explaining 
how  school  studies  are  being  revised  constantly  to  meet  the  chang¬ 
ing  needs  of  children.) 

“Developing  World  Understandings  Through  UNESCO,"  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Curriculum  Jour..  Vol.  8,  No.  1.  (Information  and 
suggestions  to  assist  teachers  in  developing  programs  for  interna¬ 
tional  understanding.) 

“More  Than  Color  on  a  Map,"  John  Tyler  Caldwell.  Ala.  School 
Jour.,  Apr.  1949.  (Description  of  a  four-year  lecture  program  on 
international  relations  at  Alabama  College  in  Montevallo.) 

“The  Honors  School  at  John  Adams,”  Harold  G.  Froehlich.  High 
Points,  Mar.  1949.  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (Report 
of  a  special  program  for  superior  students.) 


A  new  eatechlsm,  announced  last  month  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States,  backs  up 
the  stand  of  the  Very  Rev.  Wm.  L.  Keleher,  S.J.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Boston  College,  who  recently  dismissed  three 
faculty  members  and  an  instructor  at  the  college’s  afiBli- 
ated  high  school  for  “insisting  on  teaching  ideas  leading 
to  bigotry  and  intolerance.”  Timing  of  the  catechism, 
which  is  used  as  a  text  in  Catholic  secondary  schools  and 
colleges,  had  no  relation  to  the  dispute,  however. 

The  faculty  members  were  asked  to  leave,  Rev.  Keleher 
said,  after  they  ignored  the  warning  that  they  were  to 
stick  to  their  subjects.  But  the  teachers  announced  pub¬ 
licly  that  they  had  been  fired  because  they  had  “accused 
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the  college  of  heresy”  by  criticizing  it  for  teaching  that 
there  may  be  salvation  outside  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  According  to  the  new  catechism,  persons  out¬ 
side  the  church  can  attain  salvation  in  certain  instances. 

A  suit  lo  halt  roaclinU  in  New  Jersey 

schools  has  been  entered  with  the  Superior  Court  in 
Trenton.  Under  attack  is  a  New  Jersey  law  which  re- 
•juires  the  reading  in  public  si'hools  of  at  least  five  verses 
of  the  Old  Testament  each  school  day. 

Creation  of  a  l.iitheran  sehool  system  in 

the  Chicago  area  has  been  proposed  by  the  Lutheran 
High  School  Assn,  of  the  Missouri  Synod.  Plans  for  the 
purchase  of  several  sites  are  reported  to  be  under  way. 

In  dropping  suit  to  ban  released  time. 

the  Freethinkers  Society  in  New  York  City  has  indicated 
that  it  plans  to  put  its  efforts  into  a  court  fight  that  an¬ 
other  group  has  brought  to  prohibit  school  children  from 
being  excused  from  regular  classes  to  receive  religious 
instruction.  The  other  action,  brought  by  two  Brooklyn 
parents,  is  believed  to  be  the  stronger  of  the  two  cases, 
inasmuch  as  the  complainants  have  children  in  school. 


Student  Activities 


As  a  partinif  gift  to  tbeir  scbool.  eighth-grade 
pupils  in  Westville.  N.J.,  have  sponsored  a  contest  among 
themselves  to  see  who  could  draw  up  the  best  plans  for 
landscaping  the  school  grounds.  The  design  chosen  as 
best  by  the  class  was  then  submitted  to  the  school  board 
with  the  proposition  that  students  would  do  all  the  work 
and  pay  50%  of  the  planting  costs  from  the  «’lass  ireastiry. 
One  feature  of  the  accepted  design:  that  the  red  barberry, 
a  shrub  with  stickers,  should  be  placed  in  strategic  spots 
to  keep  children  from  picking  flowers. 

Pre«8cbool  training  in  traffic  safety  is  being 
offered  four-year-olds  in  Cleveland  Heights  (Ohio)  who 
will  enter  kindergarten  next  fall.  At  the  Caledonia  School 
last  month.  Cleveland  Heights  police  officers,  cooperating 
with  pre-school  parents,  staged  a  traffic  “show” — the  audi¬ 
torium  was  marked  off  into  streets,  and  children  marched 
around,  walking  when  a  light  showed  green,  stopping 
when  it  turned  to  red. 

Student  trips  to  Washington.  D.  T..  now  may 

be  sponsored  by  public  schools  in  New  Jersey  without 
violating  the  state  constitution  ban  on  segregation  in 
public  school  affairs.  Asst.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Joseph  L.  Bustard  announced  last  month.  One  hotel,  he 
reported,  had  been  found  which  would  accommodate 
groups  of  visiting  students  regardless  of  color. 

A  well-filled  class  kitty  of  $3,000  will  take  the 
14-member  senior  class  of  Chester  (Ohio)  township  high 
school  on  a  40-day  trip  to  Mexico  this  summer.  The 
money  was  obtaineid  through  various  class  projects  and 
from  a  work  week  last  fall  when  students  were  excused 
from  school  to  earn  class  funds  digging  potatoes. 


Physical  Education  and  tleatth 


By  obser\'ing  ebild  bealtb  conferences  to 

which  mothers  bring  infants  for  health  counseling  and 
immunization,  high  school  girls  of  the  University  School 
of  Ohio  State  U.  receive  a  vivid  lesson  in  child-rearing  and 
health  that  few,  if  any,  other  schools  in  the  country  pro¬ 
vide. 

Tile  conference  is  the  usual  type  of  public  health  activ¬ 
ity  designed  as  an  educational  measure  to  aid  parents  in 
providing  for  the  health  of  their  children.  Each  arrival  at 
the  University  School  clinic,  however,  is  greeted  by  a  girl 
from  the  10th  or  11th  grade  who  remains  with  the  mother 
and  baby  through  all  stages  of  the  conference.  Mothers 
are  encouraged  to  talk  about  the  problems  of  raising  a 
family  and  the  behavior  of  their  children;  the  nurse  and 
doctor  give  advice  about  infant  feeding,  child  care  and 
behavior  problems. 

On  the  following  day,  the  same  students  return  to  talk 
over  their  observations  with  the  doctor  and  nurse.  Ques¬ 
tions  include  nutrition,  sanitary  practices  in  food  prepara¬ 
tion,  infectious  disease,  immunizations,  pregnancy,  child¬ 
birth,  child  development,  psychological  problems  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  many  others  that  would  be  discussed  with  em¬ 
barrassment  or  restraint  in  an  ordinary  health  class. 

Directing  the  program  is  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Shaffer,  who 
says,  “It  is  important  that  these  matters  be  brought  out 
at  a  time  when  the  meaning  will  stick.  We  have  discovered 
that  young  people  find  it  quite  natural  to  discuss  such 
subjects  when  a  third  person  is  involved  inasmuch  as  the 
personal  implication  vanishes.  For  example,  as  toilet¬ 
training.  breast-feeding  and  pregnancy  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  freely  during  the  conference,  they  will  be  brought 
up  easily  in  the  discussion  group  the  next  day.” 

Instruction  on  child-rearing  too  often  is  delayed  until 
the  child  arrives.  Dr.  Shaffer  adds.  The  program  at  the 
University  School  is  designed  to  lead  the  way  in  changing 
that  condition.  (Participation  in  child  health  conferences  is  but 
one  phase  of -a  broad  health  propram  at  the  Vnix>ersity  School.  A 
report  of  other  developments  will  appear  in  a  future  issue  of 
EDI  CATION  SUMMAR Y. ) 

Are  teachers  trained  in  eye  care?  The  Socie¬ 
ty  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  asking.  To  find  out. 
it  will  make  a  nationwide  survey  of  teachers  colleges 
with  the  help  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education.  In  addition,  it  will  study  the  facilities  avail¬ 
able  in  colleges  for  clinical  or  classroom  experience  in 
relation  to  eye  problems  and  take  note  of  what  colleges 
are  doing  to  promote  eye  health  of  prospective  teachers 
themselves. 

Scholarship  of  hi|{h  school  athletes  is  better 
than  that  of  other  boys,  according  to  a  study  made  in  the 
high  school  at  Franklin,  N.J.  Scholastic  average  of  all 
boys  over  a  10-vear  period  was  found  to  be  3.20;  of 
athletes.  3.29.  Those  who  participated  in  three  sports 
seemed  to  do  even  better  scholastically:  their  average 
was  3.47. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Education  Through  Physical  Activities.  Pattric  Ruth  O’Keefe  and 
Helen  Fahey.  C.  V.  Mosby  Co.,  St.  Louis.  309 p.  $4.  (A  manual 
of  practices,  activities  and  procedures  for  administrators  of  ele- 
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menlary  school  physical  education  programs.  Three  sections  deal 
with  outdoor  activities,  indoor  activities  and  special  events.) 

School  Health  Education,  Delbert  Oberteuffer.  Harper  &  Bros., 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  412p.  $3.25.  (An  analysis  of  problems 
and  methods  of  health  education  for  teachers,  nurses  and  other 
professional  personnel.) 

Camp  Leadership  Courses  for  Colleges  and  Universities,  Amer. 
Camping  Assn.  434  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  4.  3lp.  $1.  (A 
suggested  outline  for  counselor  courses  in  colleges.) 

{f  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  in  Small  Schools,  Elsa 
Snyder,  editor.  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  50c. 
(The  1948  Yearbook  of  the  Dept,  of  Rural  Ed.,  Nat.  Ed.  Assn., 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Amer.  Assn,  for  Health,  Physical 
Ed.  and  Recreation.) 


Audio~V  inual 


Xew  types  of  film  equipment  will  revolutionize 
visual  education,  according  to  J.  Arthur  Rank,  Britain's 
top  motion  picture  producer.  Last  month  he  reported  to 
the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  (which 
is  advocating  wider  use  of  educational  films  in  Sunday 
schools)  that  he  is  developing  a  screen  that  can  be  used 
without  darkening  the  room  and  one  that  will  allow  the 
teacher  to  stand  in  front  of  the  class  while  operating  the 
projector.  He  also  told  of  plans  for  reducing  production 
costs  of  a  film  to  approximately  $2,000.  Mr.  Rank's  first 
interest  in  films,  the  council  reports,  was  in  producing  bet¬ 
ter  films  for  Sunday  school  teaching,  and  his  experiments 
led  to  his  entry  and  subsequent  eminence  in  the  film  world. 

,When  radio  '^Oscars**  were  brstowod  last 
month,  award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  educational 
broadcasting  went  ta  Robt.  M.  Saudek,  vice-president  of 
the  Amer.  Broadcasting  Co.,  for  his  documentary,  “Com¬ 
munism — U.S.  Brand."  Special  citations  for  improving 
educational  radio  standards  during  the  past  few  years 
were  given  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Radio  Council  and  the 
Lowell  Institute  Cooperative  Broadcasting  Council  in 
Boston. 

Known  as  the  George  Foster  Peabody  Awards,  the  ci¬ 
tations  are  made  annually  for  contributions  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  various  types  of  broadcasting,  including 
news  reporting,  drama  (won  this  year  by  NBC's  “Uni¬ 
versity  Theatre"),  comedy  and  programs  promoting  pub¬ 
lic  service  and  international  understanding. 

CURRENT  READING  Ob  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Recordings  for  the  Elementary  School,  Helen  Sewall  Leavitt  and 
Warren  Samuel  Freeman.  Oliver  Durrell,  Inc.,  527  Lexington  Ave., 
N.Y.  17.  (A  guide  to  the  use  of  records  in  teaching  elementary 
school  subjects.) 

Audio-Visual  Materials  of  Instruction,  Nelson  Bollinger  Henry, 
editor.  V.  of  Chicago  Press.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  330p. 
$3.50.  (The  48th  yearbook  of  the  Nat.  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Ed.  which  presents  a  collection  of  papers  on  audio-visual  aids  and 
their  use.) 

"Rural  Children  Listen  and  Learn,"  R.  S.  McGranaham.  Nation's 
Schoolis  May  1949.  919  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago  II.  (Report  on 
the  “Listen  and  Learn”  series  for  rural  schools,  broadcast  by  the 
U.  of  Iowa.) 

The  Student  Projectionist,  Hubert  J.  Davis.  Motion  Picture  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.,  720  N.  Cleveland  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  10c.  (Instructions 
for  training  a  corps  of  student  projectionists  to  assist  teachers  in 
showing  classroom  films.) 


Adult  Education 


\h  a  service  to  adult  ifroups  in  Wisconsin,  the 
U.  of  Wisconsin  is  sending  out  series  of  discussion 
courses  on  current  public  problems.  Including  a  study 
guide,  discussion  suggestions  and  lists  of  reading  material, 
the  service  is  keyed  to  assist  the  average  newspaper  reader 
and  radio  listener  evaluate  news,  and  to  help  program 
chairmen  plan  worthwhile  sessions  for  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  Two  series  of  discussions  are  now  available: 
“America  and  the  World  Community"  and  “Understand¬ 
ing  Modern  Wisconsin." 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Adventure  in  Cooperation— (iominunity  Building  in  a  Central 
School  District,  Bur.  of  Adult  Ed.,  N.Y.  State  Ed.  Dept.,  Albany. 
(How  Central  School  Dist.  No.  1  in  Rensselaer  County,  N.Y.,  de¬ 
veloped  community  use  of  school  facilities.) 

“Consumer  Education  for  Adults,”  Jessie  Graham.  UBEA  Forum, 
Mar.  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Reports  on  con¬ 
sumer  economics  programs  offered  adults  in  Los  Angeles.) 


Parent-Teacher 


To  test  parents  on  their  understanding  of  report 
cards  and  grades,  Mrs.  Helen  Oldham  Campbell,  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  principal  in  Glide,  Ore.,  reports  the  use 
«)f  a  “grade  card  questionnaire”  which  is  filled  in  by 
pupils  after  their  cards  have  been  signed  and  returned. 
The  questions:  (1)  Do  your  parents  complain  about  the 
grades  you  get?  (2)  Can  you  recall  something  your 
mother  said  about  your  grades?  (3)  What  did  your 
father  say?  (4)  How  do  you  feel  when  your  parents  are 
about  to  look  at  your  card?  (5)  Do  you  think  the  grades 
are  fair  to  you?  (6)  Does  your  report  card  make  you — 
a.  want  to  work  harder  b.  feel  good  c.  feel  discouraged 
d.  not  care?  7.  Do  you  like  grade  card  time? 

Replies,  Mrs.  Campbell  says,  give  her  clues  as  to  which 
parents  fail  to  react  wholesomely  to  grades  and  indicate 
those  children  that  grades  actually  harm. 

A  cooperative  pre-kindergarten,  started  by 
a  group  of  30  families  seven  years  ago  in  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  recently  has  published  its  history.  Titled  “Our  Co¬ 
operative  Nursery  School,”  it  also  would  serve  as  a  guide 
for  other  parents  or  groups  who  want  to  provide  pre¬ 
school  education  for  three  and  four-year-olds.  Organized, 
financed  and  administered  by  parents,  but  operated 
under  the  direction  of  professionally  trained  teachers,  the 
Silver  Spring  Nursery  School,  Inc.,  is  designed  primarily 
to  provide  developmental  experiences  for  children,  sec¬ 
ondarily  to  give  mothers  (who  assist  teachers)  an  in¬ 
creased  understanding  of  their  own  children  and  others. 

When  I 'enterville,  Ua..  won  a  prize  in  the 

Northeast  Georgia  Improvement  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Centerville’s  superintend¬ 
ent,  Raymond  E.  Pinson,  and  his  wife  received  most  of 
the  credit.  In  one  year,  they  had  turned  a  run-down 
country  school  into  an  accredited  elementary  school,  and 
its  physical  appearance  was  entirely  different.  Last  spring 
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every  Centerville  resident  had  given  five  days  of  work  to 
improving  the  building  and  grounds,  making  teaching 
and  playground  equipment. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“A  Different  Kind  of  High  School  PTA”  Louis  M.  Klein.  School 
Bd.  Jour.,  Apr.  1949.  540  N.  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  I.  (Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Harrison,  N.Y.,  High  School  Community  Assn,  in 
which  membership  is  automatic  to  all  teachers,  students  and  par¬ 
ents  of  students.) 

Being  a  Good  Parent,  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.  Bur.  of  Putins., 
Teasers  College,  Columbia  U.,  N.Y.C.  60c.  (One  of  a  series  of 
publications  for  parents  and  teachers.  This  emphasizes  the  need 
for  encouraging  children  to  grow  at  their  own  rate  and  in  their 
own  directions.  Another  new  booklet  in  the  series,  “Reading  Is 
Fun,"  by  Roma  Cans,  tells  parents  how  they  can  assist  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  learning  to  read.) 


Building  and  Equipment 


UnuHaal  floor  plan  of  an  elementarv  school  under 
construction  in  Piqua,  Ohio,  makes  it  possible  for  each  of 
14  classrooms  to  occupy  a  “corner”  position  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  Arranged  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  around  a  large 
multipurpose  room  (used  for  cafeteria  and  auditorium), 
each  classroom  will  have  windows  on  two  adjoining  sides, 
permitting  bilateral  lighting.  Each  cluster  of  classrooms 
will  have  its  own  washrooms,  storage  space,  and  its  own 
play  courts.  These  will  be  surfaced  with  asphaltic  con¬ 
crete.  and  heating  pipes  will  be  laid  under  the  surface.  The 
building,  which  is  not  an  expensive  structure,  according  to 
Supt.  C.  M.  Sims,*  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next  fall. 

Taking  the  place  of  slides  and  swings  on 

the  playgrounds  of  several  housing  projects  in  New  York 
City  are  strange  devices  known  by  such  names  as 
“dodgers”  and  “whatnots.”  To  the  uninitiated  they  look 
like  low  concrete  walls,  up-ended  sewer  pipes,  steps  leading 
to  nowhere,  but  to  children  with  imaginations  they  are 
airplanes,  subways,  buildings,  boats.  With  such  equip¬ 
ment,  there  is  no  breakage  or  replacement  problem,  Alex¬ 
ander  Moffatt,  chief  of  the  city’s  temporary  housing  divi¬ 
sion  points  out.  The  idea,  incidentally,  was  originally 
his.  He  thought  of  it  while  watching  the  fun  children 
had  while  playing  on  piles  of  building  materials. 

Dearth  of  information  on  merits  and  demerits  of 
new  school  building  designs  and  techniques  is  a  major 
headache  for  school  architects,  the  Committee  on  School 
Buildings  of  the  Amer.  Institute  of  Architects  reported 
recently.  To  correct  the  situation,  the  Institute’s  Dept,  of 
Education  and  Research  will  undertake  to  secure  such 
data  and  make  digests  available. 

t  URRENT  RFIDING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

^“Elementary  in  Ohio:  T uo  f'iews."  ('..  M.  Sims  and  Geo.  R. 
Walker.  Nation’s  Schools,  May  1949.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago. 

School  Buildings,  Grounds  and  Equipment  for  Elementary  Schools 
in  Small  School  Systems,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  Bulletin. 
Vol.  4,  No.  7.  Extension  Dept.,  Kans.  State  Teachers  College, 
Pittsburg,  Kans.  (Floor  plans  for  small  schools  with  from  one  to 
six  classrooms.) 


IVew  CluHsroom  Material 

"A  Miss  and  Her  Money"  ...  a  booklet  recently 
announced  by  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  60  E. 
42nd  St.,  New  York  Qty,  advises  young  girls  on  the 
handling  of  money.  It  is  available  without  charge  to 
parents,  youth  counselors  or  girls  themselves. 

A  New  Slide  film  Series  on  Great  Presidents  .  ,  . 
recently  has  b^n  released  by  the  Jam  Handy  Organi¬ 
zation,  2819  E.  Grand  BKd.,  Detroit  1,  Mich.  Strip-- 
include  biographical  material  of  George  Washington. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson  and  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

"How  Peoples  Work  Together"  ...  is  a  new  edu¬ 
cational  bulletin  on  the  UN  and  its  specialized  agen¬ 
cies.  Prepared  by  the  UN  Dept,  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  in  consultation  with  a  .seminar  on  teaching  held 
last  summer,  the  booklet  is  being  distributed  by  the 
Manhattan  Pub.  225  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
(iity.  Single  copie.s  cost  .'iOc. 

Material  on  the  U.S.  Constitution  ...  as  well  as 
the  complete  text,  is  contained  in  a  new  publication 
(Cat.  No.  80-2:S.  doc.  210)  available  from  the  (jIov- 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  In¬ 
cluded  are  a  brief  index  of  principal  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  a  list  of  important  events  in  its 
history  and  a  series  of  quotations  about  the  Consti¬ 
tution  taken  from  the  speeches  or  writings  of  famous 
Americans.  It  costs  15c. 

"Golden  Books"  Will  Go  to  School  .  .  .  according 
to  their  publishers,  Simon  &  Schuster.  Well  known 
to  young  children  and  their  teachers,  these  story 
hooks  are  to  be  put  in  heavy  bindings  for  classroom 
libraries. 

A  New  List  of  Government  Films  .  .  .  has  been 
announced  by  the  Office  of  Education.  The  catalog 
describes  1,9M  motion  pictures  and  filmstrips  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Government  and  released  to  the  public 
through  Castle  Films.  The  catalog  may  be  obtained 
without  charge  from  the  Office  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.C. 

Teaching  Aids  on  Rubber  .  .  .  may  be  obtained 
from  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  One  is  a 
cartoon  booklet,  called  “The  Wonder  Book  of  Rub¬ 
ber,”  which  illustrates  how  man-made  rubber  is 
manufactured,  how  tires  are  built. 

Four  Filmstrips  for  Social  Studies  ...  at  the  pri¬ 
mary  level  have  been  released  by  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  Titles:  “The 
Policeman,”  “The  Fireman,”  “The  Mailman,”  “The 
Doctor.”  The  price  is  $10.TO  for  the  set. 

"VoMr  Personal  Economics"  ...  is  a  new  text  on 

consumer  problems  for  9th  and  10th  grade  students. 
Written  by  Augustus  H.  Smith,  Gladys  Bahr  and 
Fred  T.  Wilhehns,  and  published  by  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  18,  it  is 
priced  at  $2.40. 

A  Film  on  U-S,  Productivity  .  .  .  has  been  released 
by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  for  economics 
or  social  studies  classes  and  adult  groups.  It  tells 
the  story  of  how  man  has  taken  over  the  machine  in 
the  last  100  years  to  effect  a  &ve-foId  increase  in 
productivity,  which  has  made  possible  a  decrease  in 
the  average  work  week  from  70  to  40  hours.  Pre¬ 
senting  one  aspect  of  the  economics  of  American 
life,  it  does  not  analyze  our  economic  sy.stem  as  a 
whole.  Twenty  minutes  long  in  16mm.  sound  black 
and  white,  it  may  be  rented  from  EB  film  libraries, 
or  purchased  for  $76.50  per  print. 
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